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GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Good neighbors in Morgan School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, fill .gift boxes as. expressions of. friend- 
ship to children overseas. (From left, Gwendolyn 
Holmes, Michael Hensley, Maureen Collins.) 
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Human relations 
—lived! 


— to Miss Velma Bertzch, 5th grade 
teacher-sponsor in the Luther Burbank School, 
Long Beach, California, her pupils have gained a 
new insight into the meaning of human relations 
through their participation in Junior Red Cross. 

Her class first decided to launch a program for 
membership throughout the various classrooms in 
their school. They found, in order to interpret the 
meaning of service to others, they must first learn 
as much as possible themselves about the organiza- 
tion and its activities. They studied about the 
history of the American Red Cross and gained new 
ideas of human relations. 

Then, as they planned their membership ‘‘cam- 
paign,”’ they began to feel a special responsibility 
to their school and to the Long Beach chapter. A 
sense of belonging to the nation and to a world- 
wide organization naturally developed. 

Some of the values gained by her pupils are 
summed up by Miss Bertzch, as follows: 


We learned how to consider the feelings of 
our classmates. 

We gave freely of our time, with no thought 
of personal reward, so we received satisfaction 
which only service can give. 

We learned the true meaning of unselfish- 
ness. 

We gained an appreciation of other coun- 
tries and a thankfulness of heart for our own 
privileges in America. 


One child, whose speech was not chosen because 
of poor delivery, offered the content of her ideas 
to be incorporated in a better delivered speech. 

The child who attended the regional conference 
thought someone else should be chosen for later 
visits to the chapter house. The Red Cross must 
receive only best efforts in each phase of work. 

It is not surprising, then, that Miss Bertzch says 
she is convinced that the Junior Red Cross centered 
activities of her class contributed to the develop- 
ment of wholesome character traits. 


—Lois S. JOHNSON, editor. 








MAY JUSTUS 
Illustrations by 
Ursula Koering 






“Please don’t worry about us,” wrote Honey Jane. 


Ride on 
Trouble Trail 


Honey Jane met real danger when she 
tried to help settle a family feud. 


‘ex MORNING Uncle Matt rode up to 
the gate and wanted to speak to 

Father. He seemed to be in a 
hurry, for he would not get down even 
when Mother insisted. They were eating 
breakfast, but Father went out, leaving his 
coffee unfinished, and part of the conversa- 
tion that took place drifted in through the 
window. 

‘“‘Hell’s broke loose on the other side 
*twixt the Olivers and McCrearys.”’ 

That was all Honey Jane heard. Mother 
got up and closed the window, and break- 
fast was finished in a strained silence. Joe 
John scarcely ate a mouthful. 

When Father came back he said: “I’m 
going over the mountain. The settlement’s 
running wild again. I must try to prevent 
further trouble.”’ 

Mother’s face turned white. “Is it—the 
old feud?” she asked him. 

Father nodded. “I’m afraid it is. It has 
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been back of all the trouble that has come 
up for the last fifty years. If only we could 
get it settled!”’ 

“You have tried before,” sighed Mother. 
Then she asked in a lower tone, “‘Has there 
been any shooting?” 

‘A little, but no one hurt,” Father said. 
He smiled in his old cheery way at her. 
“I’m not taking any gun along with me, so 
you needn’t be afraid I’ll kill anybody.” 

“T wish I could go,’”’ Joe John muttered. 

*‘No!” Father cried almost fiercely. ‘The 
days for feud fighting are over. This thing 
must end once and for all.” 

Mother hustled Honey Jane and Joe John 
off to school, and as they walked along they 
talked about the feud. 

A feud is a family quarrel carried on from 
year to year, and sometimes through whole 
generations. The Oliver-McCreary feud 
was the oldest one on the mountain. It had 
started many years ago over a boundary 


line. A forest fire had burned the landmark 


trees, and that had started the trouble 
which had been kept going ever since. 


yee day no news came from Father, and 

Mother seemed worried, though she 
smiled as cheerily as she could. Many 
times she would go to the window that 
faced the road leading over Thunder Moun- 
tain and looked a long while before she 


turned again to the household task she was: 


doing. 

Two more days passed—and still no news. 
‘“‘T hope nothing’s happened,” said Mother. 

“IT could soon find out,’’ Joe John said, 
but Mother would not listen to him. 
‘‘There’s enough trouble over there now,” 
she said, “without you adding more to it.” 

Then Mother fell sick, and Aunt Mary 
Sue came over to help wait on her. No one 
went into Mother’s room except Aunt Mary 
Sue and the doctor, who said that she must 
be allowed to rest very quietly. 

“Your father must come home imme- 
diately. It is worrying over him and that 
miserable feud that has brought this sick 
spell on your mother,” said Grandmother. 
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That night Joe John took his cousin out 
of earshot of Aunt Mary Sue. 

“I’m going after Uncle John,” he told her. 
“I’m going to start tomorrow morning.”’ 

“Oh, Joe John! I want to go with you.” 

“You can’t do that,’”’ Joe John replied. 
*‘What would your folks say about it?” 

*‘What would they say about you going?” 
she asked. 

“I never saw such a hen-headed gal!’ 
exclaimed Joe John with vexation. 

“Girl, if you please,’ corrected Honey 
Jane. She did not argue the matter, but 
determined to start with him over the trail 
bright and early the next morning. 

After some consideration Honey Jane 
decided to write her aunt a little note and 
leave it for her next morning. 


Dearest Aunt Mary Sue: 

You know Grandmother said that 
somebody ought to go after Father, 
so Joe John and I are going after 









Near the mountain top the 
way was steep, and they had 
to stop at times and rest their 
horses. 








him. Please don’t worry about us 
a bit, and please don’t tell Mother, 
for if you do it might make her 
worse. 
Yours lovingly and hastily, 
Honey Jane. 


[7 WAS gray dawn on the mountain trail 

next morning when they set out, Joe John 
riding a borrowed horse, and Honey Jane 
behind on old Billy. 

“If you won’t stay at home, you won’t,” 
said Joe John, and he tried no more to dis- 
suade her. In fact, he seemed rather glad 
to have her along. 

They were climbing the mountain when 
sunrise came; the frosty air warmed 
slowly. 

**This seems like a real adventure, doesn’t 
it?”? Honey Jane called to her cousin, who 
was riding ahead and whistling the tune of 
**The Mill Dam of Binnornie.”’ 

Then Honey Jane began singing— 


‘There lived an old lord by the 
Northern Sea, bow-ee down. 

There lived an old lord by the North- 
ern Sea, bow and balance to me! 

There lived an old lord by the North- 
ern Sea, and he had daughters one, 
two, three. 

I'll be true to my love, if my love 
will be true to me.’’ 


*‘That’s the prettiest tune I know,” said 
Honey Jane. 

“It’s a dance tune,” Joe John told her. 
“It’s the oldest dance tune on the mountain, 
I guess. They say it came from Old 
England.” 


sre MORNING passed as they climbed the 

trail. They went on surely but slowly, 
for near the mountain top the way was 
steep, and they had to stop at times and 
rest their horses. 

It was long past noon when they stood 
at last on the very tiptop of the mountain 
and stopped in the shade of a lonesome pine 
to eat the last of the apples they had 
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brought along in their pockets for food. 

From here they could see the settle- 
ment far down at the foot of the moun- 
tain. 

“It looks so near,”’ said Honey Jane. 

“Don’t fool yourself,’ Joe John replied. 
“We are a long way from Granny Mc- 
Creary’s.”’ 

The trail turned downward on the other 
side between two spurs of the mountain, 
and as they followed it they soon lost sight 
of the little log-cabin settlement. 

Thickets of laurel and rhododendron shut 
out the view before them, and they had to 
push the overhanging branches away to 
keep them from lashing their faces. 

The mountain path widened out halfway 
down, and the going was better. 

“‘Let’s gallop a bit,’’ Joe John suggested, 
urging his own horse forward. 

*‘Giddap, Billy!’ cried Honey Jane, but 
Billy was in no hurry and refused to quicken 
his pace. 

Meanwhile Joe John was far out of sight 
and almost out of hearing. Fainter and 
fainter the hoofbeats sounded—then she 
could hear them no longer. 

Just ahead of her the trail divided. Which 
fork had Joe John taken? It was hard to 
tell, for both paths showed signs of recent 
travel. 

*‘Hoo-o0-hoo!”’ she called to Joe John, 
but there was no answer. Impulsively she 
took the right fork. 

**T’ll follow this a little while,’’ she thought. 
“and if I don’t come out all right I’ll come 
back and take the other.”’ 

A warning peal of thunder rolled over- 
head, and a wild wind rushed up the moun- 
tain. A dry creek bed wound into the trail 
again, and she grew a little more hopeful. 
This might be the right way, after all. 

The thunder grew louder and louder. A 
few big drops of rain fell on her face. She 
must try to find a shelter somewhere. 

Then she saw a little log cabin just around 
the next turn of the trail and made for its 
friendly refuge. 

The old cabin was deserted and empty 


save for a pile of autumn 
leaves that had drifted in 
one corner. The storm 
broke just as she reached 
the door. 

‘‘We’re lucky,” she said 
to Billy. As there was no 
trouble in getting through 
the door, she led him on 
into the cabin and threw 
herself down on the bed of 
leaves. 

“IT wonder where Joe John 
is,” she pondered, although 
she was almost too tired to 
think. 


Tam NEXT THING she knew 
a light flashed in her face, 
and she looked up to see 
Uncle Matt swinging a lan- 
tern above her head. 

‘‘Here she is! Here she is!”’ he shouted. 

“‘Oh,”’ stammered Honey Jane, ‘“‘I must 
have gone to sleep. It’s dark outside—lI’ve 
been dreaming.”’ 

“Don’t be afraid, Honey Jane,” he said 
kindly. ‘‘We’ve all been out huntin’ for 
you. Been huntin’ since away before dark, 
and it’s midnight or after, I reckon.”’ 

Other men hurried in through the door. 
There was Father, and behind him Joe John. 

‘Thank God you are safe, Lassie,’’ Father 
said. 

‘“‘Amen,”’ added Uncle Matthew and, 
“‘Amen,”’ said several others, just as if it 
were Big Meeting. 

Father was shaking hands with a big, 
burly man whom he called ‘‘Brother Oliver.” 

“Old Alec,’’ Joe John explained to her— 
“The head of the Oliver Clan.”’ 

“But I thought —aren’t they feuding with 
our kin, the McCrearys?’”? Honey Jane 
whispered. 

‘“‘Not right now—not any more for awhile, 
I reckon,”’ replied Joe John. ‘“‘When word 


got out that you were lost, everybody turned 
out to find you. Olivers right along with 
everybody else. Guess the feud’s over for 








The next thing Honey Jane knew a lantern flashed 
in her face. 


awhile. No more excitement. Reckon we 
might as well go back home.” 

He seemed rather disappointed. But 
Honey Jane was glad—glad she had helped 
the feud to settle, even if it had been in a 
happenstance sort of way! 
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SONG OF LAPLAND 


BRITA WITTBORN 


co STICKS AND STONES 


A thousand reindeer fly like the wind. 
The Laplanders shout, the dogs bark, 
The lasso cracks as it goes round their horns. 


Up the mountain the herds fly 








Strange Valentine 


RUTH LIBBEY 





A valentine for Mother just 
had to be something special— 


N ANCY was pasting a white paper fringe 
around a big red heart. ‘Tom, 

aren’t you going to make a valen- 
tine for mother?” she asked. 

“T sure am,’’ chuckled Tom. 

“Well, St. Valentine’s Day will be here 
before you know it,’”’ said Nancy. ‘‘You’d 
better get busy and make it—instead of 
fussing with that old garden of yours every 
day. Why do you spend so much time out 
there anyway?” 

“Working in my garden is fun. Just 
think! Out here in California you can plant 
things the whole year round. Anyway 
don’t worry about mom’s valentine. It’s to 
be a surprise!’’ smiled Tom. 

“All valentines are surprises, silly,’’ an- 
swered Nancy as she wiped the paste from 
her fingers. ‘‘But you'll tell me what it is 
to be like, won’t you?” 

“You have never kept a secret yet, Sis. 
Though I’ll tell you this much. It is to be 
a very strange kind of valentine. In fact, 
I don’t think there will be another one like 
it in the whole world,”’ laughed Tom as he 
picked up his trowel. 


Tom’s garden plot was in a sheltered spot 
next to the garage. Lately he had extended 
it around back of the garage too. 

Tom kneeled down and carefully pulled 
the tiny weeds between the little, robust, 
leafy plants. Then he took a small white 
envelope from his sweater pocket. 

He read the directions again. EARLY 
WONDER ... ready to eat in 25 days... 

He pulled a chubby plant that was out 


of line. ‘Boy!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘they are 
getting big!’’ 
‘“Hoo - hoo!”’ Nancy called. ‘‘Mother 


wants us to go to the store.”’ 

“‘Shall we take the wagon?” asked Tom. 

*‘No, we can carry the things. They’re 
not heavy. She only wants graham crack- 
ers, honey, cinnamon, and noodles.” 

“And don’t forget my favorite treat,” 
called their mother, ‘“‘a bunch of fresh, crisp 
radishes.”’ 


ty LAST February 14 came. Beside 
mother’s plate at the breakfast table 
were a big envelope and a square white box. 

As their mother placed a bowl of apple- 





sauce on the table, she said, ‘‘Why, it isn’t 
my birthday!”’ 

‘“‘We know it isn’t,” giggled Nancy, ‘“‘but 
it is St. Valentine’s Day. Open your valen- 
tines quick!”’ 

Mother opened the big white envelope. 
She slid out a large, red heart with a fluffy, 


white fringe around it. She read aloud— 
Roses are red 
Daisies are white 
I love you true 
Morn, noon, and night! 
Nancy 


“What a beautiful valentine and such 





Mother followed the string out 
on the back porch . . . down the 
steps .. . across the backyard. 





lovely printing, Nancy,’ smiled mother. 

Nancy could hardly wait to see what was 
in Tom’s box. ‘“‘Hurry, Mother, open it,” 
she coaxed. 

Mother untied a red string around the 
box. Then she lifted up the lid. There 
was a round package wrapped in wax paper. 
Mother slipped off one rubber band. Then 
she slipped off the other elastic band. She 
unfolded the wax paper. 

Nancy looked surprised. “I don’t think 
that’s a bit funny,”’ she said, “‘giving mother 
an old ball of string.”’ 


Illustrated by IRIS BEATTY JOHNSON 





But their mother was smiling as she read 
the tiny white card attached to the end of 
the string. ‘“‘This sounds very mysterious,” 
she said as she read 


THIS BALL OF TWINE 

WILL LEAD YOU TO 

A VALENTINE 

FROM TOM .. . TO YOU. 


Mother said, ‘I’m afraid that breakfast 
will have to wait until this mystery is 
solved. What do I do? Roll the ball of 
twine or throw it?” 

Tom laughed, ‘‘I’ll tie this napkin around 
your eyes. Leave it there until Nancy 
counts up to 300. Then you may start on 
your adventure.”’ 

Tom tip-toed out of the room and Nancy 
began to count. 

“‘Two hundred and ninety-five . . . two 
hundred and ninety-six’’...she was counting 
as Tomreturned. “THREE HUNDRED!” 
shouted Nancy as she pulled the napkin 
from her mother’s eyes. 

“But where is the ball of string?” their 
mother asked. 
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“You'll get it again, at the end of your 
journey,” said Tom as he handed her the 
end of the string with the little card. ‘‘Now 
begin to wind as you go.”’ 


ar followed the string out on the 
back porch . . . down the steps... 
across the backyard . . . around the play- 
house . . . along the walk next the garage. 
And then .. . back of the garage. 

‘“‘Why, Tom!”’ she laughed, ‘“‘what a won- 
derful valentine! I don’t suppose there is 
another like it in the whole world.” 

“If you had to plant a valentine,” said 
Nancy, “I should think you would have 
planted flowers instead of just green leaves.” 

“But don’t you see?”’ smiled her mother 
as she pulled a cluster of leaves out of the 
green heart-shaped bed, ‘“‘now I can have 
my favorite treat every day. Crisp, red 
radishes! Thank you, son, for my strange 
valentine.” 

“After you eat up this heart of radishes 
I’ll plant a square bed,’”’ smiled Tom. “It 
won’t be so hard to weed.” 


“And when you've finished 
these I'll plant a square 
bed of your favorite treat, 
Mother,” smiled Tom. 
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helping 
a new 


American 


Learning to speak our language is 
a hard job for newcomers to our land. 
Edward W. Mammen tells how you 
can help these boys and girls 
become INSIDERS instead of 
OUTSIDERS. 


“ood DON’T WANT to invite her,” said 
Margery. ‘She’s a drip.” 

Her mother looked up questioningly. 
They were discussing the girls Margery was 
going to ask to her eleventh birthday party, 
and Mrs. Porter had just mentioned Jeanne, 
the French girl who had moved next door a 
month before. 

‘She talks funny,’’ Margery explained. 
“And you have to wait an hour till she 
finishes what she’s trying to tell you.” 

Mrs. Porter didn’t say anything. A 
moment later, though, she went upstairs 
and came down with the pack of letters 
Margery’s friend Sue had written from 
Africa. 

Margery stared. She and Sue had been 
the best of friends, their fathers had worked 
for the same firm, and they’d been close 
neighbors till last year when Sue’s father 
had been assigned to the Algiers office. But 
what had Sue to do with her party? Surely 
she couldn’t come. 

“IT thought it would be fun to re-read 
Sue’s letters,’”’ said Mrs. Porter. 

“Oh, yes,” said Margery hastily. She 
was still puzzled, but she knew that mothers 
were very strange people at times, and that 
at times it was a good idea to give in to 
their whims. 





Illustrations by 
KAROLYN H. JONE 


They did have fun, going over the curious 
incidents she told about. It was only when 
they came to the fifth letter, however, that 
Margery had any notion what her mother 
was driving at. 

“I’m beginning to talk pretty well,’”’ Sue 
wrote. ‘“‘At least, I think so. But it’s 
awfully hard. I stumble, and can’t think 
of the right word... .” 

Margery paused in her reading. Was this 
why her mother had brought down the 
letters? 

“You know, the company almost sent 
your father instead of Sue’s,”’ said Mrs. 
Porter. “I didn’t like the idea one bit. 
Having to move to a foreign country and 
struggle with a new language.” 

So that was it. Her mother wanted her 
to make things easier for Jeanne, not harder. 
Well, maybe. ... 


You and me 


It doesn’t much matter whether Margery 
invited Jeanne to her party or not (though 
I think she did). 

What really matters is that thousands of 
youngsters are coming from abroad to be 
new neighbors to Margery and you and me, 
and a great many American families like 
Sue’s are moving the other way. 








Just as we wouldn’t want to be judged 
harshly because we found it difficult to 
learn new names for bread and milk, so 


Let's not tease the newcomer 
or laugh at her 
mistakes in speech. 





we should be good neighbors when a boy 
from Europe or Africa can’t think of the 
right English word or says it strangely. If 
we try, we can even help this new 
American. 


What can we do? 


One way of helping is not to make thought- 
less judgments, like those of Margery. 

Another is to avoid teasing the new- 
comers or laughing scornfully at their mis- 
take. If we have to smile, let our smile be 
an understanding one. And if the error is 
a howler, they probably won’t mind if we 
explain the joke, and let them laugh too. 


Correcting 


Obviously, we can also help by applying 
correct words and pronunciation. Here we 
must be very careful, for there is nothing so 
hard to take as criticism. 

And we’ll be able to help the new Amer- 
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icans more if we know something of their 
difficulties. Most of them, for example, 
have never heard a th before, so they will 
use t or d instead, or even s and z. 

They lack several of our vowels too, and 
will say hot for hat. Confused by our 
spelling, they’ll rhyme good with food. 

You can learn more about these difficulties 
from the speech teacher in your school. 

We must guard against being over-eager 
in our helping. I have seen a little Puerto 
Rican girl practically stutter because her 
friends were forever rushing to finish her 
sentences. 

Oftentimes, we are most helpful if we 
simply give the strugglers a chance, if we 
wait calm and silent while they worry 
through on their own. 


A proper place 


In school projects, we should allow the 
newcomer to take his proper place. Perhaps 
at first he won’t be able to take long parts 
in plays, or make extended reports. 

On the other hand, we shouldn’t exclude 
him from our activities. A Chinese boy 
who knew only a few words of English made 
a wonderful stage manager in a class play 





A A Chinese boy who knew only a few 
words of English made a fine stage manager 
for a class play. 





A We can help these new Americans by 
speaking clearly and distinctly. 


I saw, and a tiny Polish girl was a very 
efficient assistant at the stereopticon. To 
turn an outsider into an insider, we 
must give him a job in which he can 
be successful. 


Models 


Finally, we can be good models. We can 
talk slowly and carefully. We can try not 
to slur and mumble. We can speak a clear, 
distinct, and easily understandable English. 

Helping in these ways will be fun and 
profit. We'll probably be learning some 
foreign expressions that may come in handy 
later when we travel. We’ll be a part of 
the centuries-old pattern of welcoming the 
stranger to our land. 


(This article was prepared in cooperation with 
the Speech Association of America. The author 
is assistant professor of public speaking in the 
School of Business, College of the City of New 
York. He has written several books for children, 
including “Turnipseed Jones” and “The Buttons 
Go Walking.’ ) 





ANYBODY’S GUESS 


My capability may be 

Much less than yours—or more; 

Color does not indicate 

For you or me, the score 

In any sort of rivalry 

When given an equal chance. 

What joy—that God has placed within 


A gift we may enhance! 


If to this talent we should add 
True effort and fair play, 
Who, then, could name with certainty 


The winner of the day? 


CLARICE FOSTER BOOTH 


NEIGHBORLINESS 


EIGHBORLINESS is a wonderful thing in Amer- 
ica today. It helps to bring people closer 
together. In your community, do you do all the 
good and kind things you can for your neighbors? 
Some ways boys and girls can show neighborliness 
are: watching children while their mother is away, 
mowing the lawn for the neighbor, and cleaning 
house while a neighbor is sick. These are only a 
few of the kind and good deeds in our time. 
Remember the motto, “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.” Let's try following 
this Golden Rule today, tomorrow, and next week. 
By doing this we will find many friends in our com- 


munity, show, church, and school. 


LORETTA JANE SARGENT 

John Simpson Junior High School 
Richland County Chapter 
Mansfield, Ohio 


THE WORDS I SPEAK 


The words | speak this day will be 

Those which will best express through me 
God's love for those | meet 

| will give thought to things | say 
And speak more lovingly this day 


yone | areet. 
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FRIENDS in 


Boys and girls in ¢ 
to school and have 
as children in this c 


; : Photos courtesy 
A Reindeer are important to the Lapps who NORWEGIAN EMBASSY 


depend on them for food, clothing, shelter, trans- Washington, D. C 
portation, and trade. . 
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Lapp babies are cared for in portable cradles 
called “pulks” which protect them from frost in 


A A fjord—where the Lapp family gets fish, a winter and sun in summer. 


main part of their diet. 


Since they live in a cold country, Lapp pupils wear 
warm clothing in school. Vv 





n LAPLAND 


in the Far North go 
ave fun together much 
his country do. 


< Much of the year Lapp 
children can ski to school 


as well as play ice games. 





< As his schoolmates look on, this boy points to a 

map of the land of the Lapps, which stretches 

150,000 square miles through northernmost Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 


In their peaked hats and colorful costumes, Lapp 
children make a real picture in the forests and on 
the mountains of this region near the Arctic Circle. wv 
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in the footsteps of 


Indian Americans 





white men learn many things 


INDIANS were the first pioneers in our 
country. They have lived here a very long 
time. Just how long, nobody can be quite 
sure, because they came before people wrote 
down histories about such things. 

We aren’t absolutely sure how the Indians 
came to America. But scientists who study 
the early peoples of the world think the 
tribes that later became Indians came to 
Alaska from Siberia. Then, traveling south 
from Alaska, they explored all of North and 
South America, and they invented many dif- 
ferent ways of living. 

After the white pioneers arrived, life be- 


- « - about making succotash 





came very hard for the brown-skinned 
pioneers. They lost almost all their lands 
and had to live on reservations. But even 
so they kept on pioneering and they have 


- - - about snowshoes and toboggans 


\" 





learned much that is new to them about 
living in a modern world. 

For instance, any day in New York you 
may see an Indian walking along a high 
steel girder in some new building, as sure- 
footed as any of his ancestors were on a 


The author of this story, Benjamin Brewster, 
has also written “The First Book of Indians,” 
published by Franklin Watts, Inc., N. Y. 


forest trail. This Indian is one of five 
hundred, mostly from the Mohawk tribe, 
who live in Brooklyn and who specialize in 
working on high steel bridges and sky- 
scrapers. 

Indians have learned many other difficult 
jobs too, but they don’t believe that they 
have to imitate everything about white men 
in order to be good Americans. They know 
they have taught the white men many 
things. 

They know there are many good things 
in their way of living. They want to re- 
member and honor these, while they are 
exploring new ways of living and thinking 
and working in the country which has been 
theirs long before white men and Indians 
had to learn how to live together. 

Do you know how many things white men 
learned about from Indians? There is corn, 
for instance, and maple sugar. Indians also 
invented hominy and succotash, and we 
still use the Indian names for them. 

Turkeys come from the Indians, and 
guinea pigs, too. Indians in South America 
found out about rubber and how to make 
rubber balls. 

Think what you would miss if you didn’t 
have cocoa, peanuts, tomatoes, white pota- 
toes, squashes, vanilla. We learned all these 
from Indians. 


- « e about growing and using corn 








- - - about weaving hammocks 





In the far north, Indians invented a kind 
of snow goggles, and where it is warmer 
they invented hammocks. Moccasins and 
snowshoes and toboggans are Indian inven- 
tions too. 

All over the country, roads and railroads 
follow the old Indian trails. In many other 
ways all of us—Americans from every part 
of the world—have followed in the footsteps 
of Indian Americans. 

In the future every kind of American will 
go on pioneering along trails new to all of 
us, and as we do this we will learn to become 
good friends. 






Illustrations by 
URSULA KOERING 
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ALBUMS 


from 
Germany 


“Let’s shake hands across the ocean,” write German 
boys and girls to unknown friends in America. 


I love the flowery, bright expanse, 
| love it pale and gray with fog, 
| love it white and deep in snow, 
Or golden beneath a sky of blue 


| love the laughing forests of Ave, 

The still Fuhren Wood, the fallow land, 

| love the waving fields of corn, 

| love the quiet land beneath the plow, 
The sound of the Tauber River in springtime, 


The raucous call of the crows in autumn. 


| love the rustle of the mighty old oaks, 

| love the sound of the old-fashioned speech, 
| love the quiet at the hour of dusk, 

When the call of the owl and the song 


of a girl are heard. 


| love the pale rose, dreaming moorland, 
With the heather’s bloom in the white sand, 
From the blood of our proud, brave ancestors 


—I love the Lower Saxon Land! 


LL PEOPLE love the land of their birth 
A and this charming poem expresses the 
sentiments of the young people who 
attend the Mellendorf People’s School in 


Lower Saxony, Germany. The poem was 
placed on the first page of a school cor- 
respondence album recently received from 
them and surrounded by pictures of their 
town. Maps on the following pages of the 
album show exactly where Mellendorf is 
situated in relation to Hanover, the nearest 
city. 

We are told that Mellendorf is a village 
on the Luneburg Moor (or heath) and has a 
large dairy to which 750 agricultural centers 
deliver their milk each morning. A short 
distance from the village is a famous enamel 
factory. 

The town has a church and a movie 
theater and all around the village are 
stretches of meadowland, forests, and fields. 
There is also a lake named for a native poet, 
Hermann Lons, who wrote many poems 
about his homeland. 

A youth hostel is situated on this lake 
and is visited by many young travelers. 
“It is a joy to pass a day there in August 
when the heather is in bloom.”’ 


FACING PAGES from the Lower Saxony album—at left, picture of juniper 
with samples of needles; at right, report on the German Red Cross. 
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Dear Friends in America! 
We should Like torejoice you with our album and show gi lay 
you our Ufe at S Maria in pictures Weare very glad of 
having found a way to get into connection with our bro- 
thers and sisters in far countries by Youth-Red- Cross 
We Should ike to have an album from you too, in order | 
to geta Little acquainted with your lives. So let us Qa 
shake hands Uke frue friends over the ocean ana > « 
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ali national barriers. 
These are our wishes in our deepest heart 


the 5 classof Realschule Jl 
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A Bordered with charming designs cut from 
black paper, the pages above and at the right are 
from a German album sent to a school in Richmond, 
Va. The album was prepared by Realschule St. 
Maria, Bavaria. > 


Our correspondents have included in their 
album specimens of native bird feathers— 
the pigeon, blue jay, partridge, and sparrow 
hawk. Pressed flowers and trees are the 
snowdrop, holly, club-moss, the juniper, and 
the much loved heather which grows pro- 
fusely on the moors. Stamps and samples 
of handwork are also included. 

Although the Red Cross members have 
been busy in many different towns and vil- 
lages in Germany since the war, the national 


Red Cross society has only recently been 
reorganized. This is what the album tells 
us about its work: 

‘““Among us the German Red Cross is an 
important helper, as it ministers to the old 
people in homes for the aged, or helps nurse 
the sick in the hospitals. 

‘‘When, from 1946 to 1950, many pris- 
oners of war were returning from Russia, the 
Red Cross nurses were the first to greet them 
and give them food, money, and shelter. 

“Since tuberculosis is prevalent in Ger- 
many, and the doctors alone cannot control 
it because of lack of medical supplies and the 
scarcity of money, the Red Cross has taken 
a hand. 

“It arranged games and collected small 
gifts of money, or printed drawings and sent 
them to the schools for the children to sell. 
The money was used for medicine, and thus 
we have the Red Cross to thank for the fact 
that tuberculosis has been greatly reduced. 

‘“‘When Christmas came and many poor 
families were unable to afford presents, the 
Red Cross gave them little gifts. 

“Thus the Red Cross has great signifi- 
cance for all who are suffering need.” 

Some of our readers may remember Dr. 
Goetz Fehr who visited the United States 
2 years ago and is now Director of the 
German Junior Red Cross. Dr. Fehr is 
much interested in international school cor- 
respondence and hopes that many American 
schools will make albums for the schools in 
Germany. Wouldn’t your school like 
to start such an exchange? 
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an 
Album 
Is 
bound 


( TRIMMING—Charles Flesher trims 


pages with a paper cutter. 


cm 
> BLOCK CUTTING — Robert Carson 


carves Red Cross symbol in a linoleum 
block for the cover. 7 


* 

s ASSEMBLING — Ron- 
ald Washington arranges 
completed pages in the 
album. 





THE BINDING of a school correspond- 
ence album is an important part of 
its preparation. Boys in Madisonville 
School (Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County Chapter, Ohio) show the care 
they take in having their album cover 
and bindings just right. Their JRC 
teacher-sponsor is Mrs. Rose Laffey. 


= 


A SEWING — Fred Baessler 
kettle-stitches the folios or sec- 
tions of the album. 


Photographs by Joseph Kraus 
and Russell Shinkle of the 
Madisonville School faculty 


ae 

eR MAKING COVER—Ronald 
Deller pastes vellum and card- 
board. 


* 

6 APPLYING COVER — Elbridge 
Chandler places protective wax pa- 
per under end paper, then uses 
adhesive and clamps to bind pages 
to cover. v 








18 YEARS 


of 


ALBUMS 


For over 18 years, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, has been accumulating 
albums from many parts of the 
world. They think it is fun to 
look over their big collection. 
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Making albums is a favorite JRC activity in Tulsa. 


HE LIBRARY of Barnard School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 

contains albums and letters from 24 foreign 

countries by courtesy of the Junior Red Cross. 
The collection was started 18 years ago and is 
one of the most extensive in any public or private 
school in Tulsa. 

Japan and Jugoslavia albums date back to 1932 
and Miss Susanne Holman, JRC teacher-sponsor, 
can find no record of which album came first. 

No albums were exchanged in 1933, but the 
following year the Tulsa school sent and received 
albums from South Africa and Spain. From then 
until the start of the second world war the exchange 
was lively between students in Barnard and in 


Australia, Czechoslovakia, England, Poland, New 
Zealand, Latvia, Italy, France, South Wales, and 
Austria. 

The exchange between Barnard and the Ecola 
Publique de Garcons Yabes Sur Meuse, 
Ardennes, France, is the most extensive. Seven 
portfolios have been sent from Tulsa and six have 
been received from the French boys. 

Since the war Barnard School has also received 
albums from Australia, the Philippines, Greece, 
Denmark, Belgium, and England. This year, 
under the direction of Mrs. Bona Gordey and 
Mrs. Mary Rubel, sixth grade students prepared 
eight albums for exchange. 





THE RESCUE 





A true story by 
Margo Hills Tyler 


WHEN Murray Simonet of Canton, N.Y., 
i started to swim at Canton Recreation 
Beach in 1946 he little knew that some day 
he would save a life. Murray started tak- 
ing Red Cross swimming lessons and by 
1949 he had completed the Junior Life 
Saving Course. 


< 


* ON THE EVENING of June 11, 1950, 15-year- 
a@ old Murray went fishing at Grasse River near 
the outskirts of town. As he was fishing he looked 
up and saw a little boy in a group of four children 
fall from the railroad bridge into the water below. 
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A MURRAY found 8-year-old Ronnie Butler face 
down on the rocks around the piers. Using 


the head carry Murray carefully towed him to 
shore. > 
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@ THE YOUNGSTER was then taken to his home 
6 and later to the hospital where he was treated 
for chest injuries. The chief of police, who investi- 
gated the accident, later praised Murray for the 
manner in which he had rescued the child and car- 
ried him to safety and assistance. > 


Illustrations by 
JOHN DONALDSON 








@p QUICKLY Murray dropped his rod and ran to 
@P the spot where he judged the boy had fallen. 
Then Murray plunged into the river and swam to 
the rescue. 





WHEN he reached shore Murray found that 

Ronnie had been injured by the rocks, and so 
he carried the child to a nearby service station to 
get help. 
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Pietro’s 
Picture 





CHRISTINE K. SIMMONS 
illustrations by 
Ann Eschner Jaffe 





Harry found a way to help Pietro 


feel at home in his adopted land. 


“( OME ON, Pietro, let’s hurry,’’ Harry 
Stone said. ‘‘We have art class 
today. That’s the most fun of all 

in school.” 

He started to run, swinging his shiny book 
sack in one hand. 

“Oh yes,”’ Pietro said. 
Pictures.”’ 

This would be Pietro Panco’s first day in 
the first grade. Perhaps he would really 
feel at home there. Since coming to the 
United States he had learned much. He 
had learned to speak English and had done 
good work in kindergarten last year. 

But Pietro was not always happy. Here 
in America he often felt alone and lost. He 
was thinking now about the big boy in fifth 
grade who had called him ‘“‘Dippy D.P.” 
It made him very unhappy. Could he help 
it because his family had been ‘“‘displaced 
persons?”’ 

Harry and Pietro both lived on the big 
farm that belonged to Harry’s father. Harry 

24 


‘Sure, I know. 


lived in the big house, with his father and 
mother and sister Alice. Pietro and his 
parents and older brother and sisters lived 
in the old house on Harry’s father’s place. 

In school Pietro sat across from Harry at 
a big table with four other boys and girls. 
When it was time for art, Harry opened his 
box of lovely bright colors. 

“I’m going to draw a picture of a circus 
parade,” he said. ‘“‘Maybe my picture will 
be in the exhibit.” 

“TI could draw a boat,” Pietro said. “A 
big steamer brought us to America.”’ 

He started to draw, using some colors 
that Miss Lane had given him. “For any 
child that doesn’t have colors of his own,”’ 
she explained. 

For awhile Pietro worked so hard on his 
drawing that he forgot about Harry. But 
Harry didn’t forget. Soon he asked to see 
Pietro’s picture. 

But Pietro shook his head. He wouldn’t 
show it to Harry. He sat twisting his dark 





hair and trying hard to keep from crying. 

Then he rolled his paper up into a wad 
and pushed it over to one side. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Pietro?” Harry 
asked. But when he looked, he saw what 
was the trouble. Pietro’s crayons wouldn’t 
make the bright colors of the sky and the 
ocean. 

“TIT can’t make a picture,’”’ Pietro said. 
“I’m only a D.P.—Dippy D.P.” 

“Forget about that, Pietro,’’ Harry said. 
‘Sure you can make a picture. Start over 
again, quick. Use my colors!” 

He moved his box of colors over to where 
Pietro could reach them. ‘‘Here’s a clean 
sheet of paper, Pietro,’’ he said. 

So Pietro began again. How happy it 
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made him to think Harry wanted to help 
him! He worked as fast as he could now, 
and he finished his picture almost as soon 
as Harry finished his. 

Soon Miss Lane asked for the pictures. 
She put them up for all to see. 

*“Now everyone must help choose one for 





exhibit before the whole school,” she said. 

Most of the children raised their hands 
to vote for Harry’s picture. They liked 
the cages of lions and tigers and monkeys. 
And they liked the big elephant walking 
all alone. 

But when they saw Pietro’s picture they 
all held their hands up, voting ‘“‘Yes.”’ 

Pietro’s picture showed a big steamship 
on the green ocean. The sky above was 
blue and there was a red, white, and blue 
flag flying in front. On the boat’s deck, 
plain to see, were Pietro and his mother and 
father, and his older brother and sisters. 
And under the picture were two words: 


WE COME 


*‘Pietro’s picture tells a good story,” 
Harry said. 

Miss Lane put Pietro’s drawing up on 
the bulletin board for everyone to see. 
Pietro felt like a real first grader now. He 
was going to forget about the one boy who 
had called him a ‘“‘Dippy D.P.” 


“What's the matter?” Harry asked 
Pietro, who was trying to keep from 
crying. 
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WE MAKE VALENTINE favors for a veterans hospital and a valentine 
box for children at juvenile home. (Whittle School, Macon, Ga.) 


ORINNON, INC 


We try to be 


Boys and girls in Junior Red Cross find 
many ways to show neighborliness — 


WE REMAKE GARMENTS for needy children. (Asenjo Junior 
High School, Santurce, Puerto Rico.) 





EL IMPARCIAL 





PHOTO CENTER 
WE CLASSIFY and place materials in our correspondence album. 


(Matoaca Laboratory School, Petersburg, Va.) 


A WE SHOW how to prepare native fibers. (Rural 
schools of San Sebastian, Puerto Rico.) 


VY WE PREPARE ALBUM for European children. 
(Central City, lowa.) 


A WE DISCUSS PLANS for an album for Birm- > Le 
ingham, Ala. (Beaumont School, Portland, Oreg.) Ez 





iams Herman 


Illustrated by Jo Fisher Irwin 


lusic by Sema Will 
Give each one the same fair 


Words and NV 
be friendly with our |neighbors every da 
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Lets be friendly with our |neighbors ever 


Help each hen 


yrtle McGuckin 
Let's be friendly |Let's be friendly] Le: 


s be friendly 
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